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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T HE following Ess Ax was inserted, verbatim, in the Bee, [No. 105.1 
A fexo copies of it are thrown off by itself, for the conveniency of tbose who do 
not take in that Work, and who may wiſh to investigate this question, pecur 
liarly important on the present occasion, when an unexampled scar city cf that 
neceſsary article, conjoinea with a want of other fuel, occasions such an alarm- 
ing prospeet to all the inhabitants in the remote parts of Scotland, 
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No maxim in political economy can be lefs exceptionable 
than that which I have chosen as a motto to this paper 
nor could any thing tend more to the aggrandisement of 
a nation, than a strict adherence to the principle here in- 
culcated. In that case, the amount of the revenue would. 
be augmented, while the prosperity of the people would 
be increased in an equal degree. I am aware, indeed, that 
it has become the faſhion of late, to inveigh against tax- 
es in general; and to hald out to the public, the great 
amount of the present revenue of Britain, as a demon- 
strative proof of the oppreſsion under which the people 
groan, and to represent that as an unavoidable cause of 
general poverty. But in few cases could men have 
reasoned more unconsequentially ; because incontrover- 
tible facts may be brought to prove, that nearly the re- 
verse of this is the truth. The experience of all ages 
sufficiently ſhows, that wherever a people have afforded a 
great revenue, in proporticn to* their whole numbers, 
these people were in thriving and prosperous circum- 
stances; and wherever they are poor, abject, and oppreſ- 
sed, the amount of the taxes they pay is next to nothing. 
Spain, for example, is at present a poor country, the 


people are oppreſsed with taxes, which are levied from 
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them with all poſsible severity; yet in spite of all that 
squeezing and oppreſsion, the total revenue raised from 
them does not amount to ten ſhillings a-head. France 
was also loaded with severe taxes, and the people, compara- 
tively with some other nations, were poor; and they never 
afforded a revenue, exceeding on an average of the whole 
kingdom, fifteen ſhillings a-head. Britain is in circum- 
stances greatly more prosperous than either of these 
countries; and ſhe affords a revenue of about forty ſhillings 
a-head: and Holland, still more wealthy, taking its whole 
extent, than Britain, pays, of public taxes, to the amount 
of more than L. 3 a-head. The proportional revenue, 
therefore, yielded by a state, is indeed a much clearer 
indication of the riches or poverty of its people, and the 
general prosperity of the nation, than any thing else. | 

I do not say that taxes can never be burdensome or. 
oppreſsive to the people; for well I know that this may 
be the case 3 but that, when they are oppreſsive, they. 
become in general unproductive also: I do not say, that 
if taxes are burdensome and oppreſsive, they will not 
tend to make a people poor; but that if the people. are 
poor, the amount of the revenue produced by these 
taxes will be proportionally insignificant: I do not say, 
that if taxes are high, and the sums of money levied from 
the people great, this will be a cause of wealth; but only 
that it will be a certain znd:catzon that they are wealthy, 
I beg these distinctions may be adverted to. 

From genera), let us proceed to particular facts, The 
total amount of revenue drawn from the city of London, 
considered by itself, is upwards of L. 10 a-head of all its 
inhabitants; while the average of duties paid all over 
Scotland does not amount to fifteen ſhillings for each 
person. But will any one pretend to say, that the people 
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of London are poorer or more oppreſsed with taxes thr? 
those of Scotland in general? London is the centre of 
commerce and of wealth; Scotland is comparatively 
poor, and the taxes there more severely felt than in Lon- 
don. | | 

Let us go still nearer in our inquiry. The revenue af- 
forded by the different parts of Scotland is extremely dif. 
similar; and the taxes are much more severely felt in one 
part of the country than another. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Paisley, for instance, the people, in general, are 
wealthy; they live well; entertain elegantly ; carry on 
busineſs with spirit; and discover no symptoms of being 
borne down by the preſsure of tazes. But along the 
western and northern coasts of Scotland, the people, in 
general, are poor, dispirited, oppreſsed; and every tax 
they pay is squeezed from them by a eompulsory force, 
like that of separating the marrow from the bones. Now, 
which of these two claſses of persons pay a revenue of 
the highest amount? The following facts will answer 
this question. ES 

In the year 1975, a committee of the House of Com- 
mons having been appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Britiſh fiſheries upon the west and northern coasts of 
Scotland, and to report to the House, soon discovered 
that the general poverty of the people was the princi- 
pal obstruction to a prosecution of the fiſheries. The 
consequences of this poverty, as affecting the revenue in 
particular, are pointed out in the following forcible 
terms: | 2 

« Your committee, willing to afford every poſsible 
* light to this House, respe cting the situation of that 
% country, have examined certain accounts referred to 
them, vis. 


E 5. 7 

“ An aceount of the duties of customs paid or colleca 
* ted in the counties of Argyle, Iaverneſs, [ Cromarty, 
« Nairn, Moray *,] Sutherland, Caithneſs, Orkney and 
“Shetland; as also the nett amount of the said duties, di- 
* $tinguiſhing each county and port, from the year 1774 
*to the year 1884.” 

They then state the items of the account, which are 
here omitted as unneceſsary; and taking the average of 
these ten years, they thus proceed : | 

4 Your committee can hardly exhibit a more deplo- 
© rable state of a public revenue. It appears there has 
“been annually collected for customs in six [nine] coun- 
ce ties, more extensive than all the rest of Scotland, on an 
e average of the last ten years, L. 50143: 12: o; that the 
* expence of collection is L. 5167: 19: o; and that an ac- 
© tual Loss has accrued on this branch of the revenue, of 
about L. 94: 7: O a. year f. An account of the duties of 
&* excise has been called for; but not yet presented to the 
© House; but so far as your committee can judge from 
analogy, they have little reason, to expect a more favour- 
© able result from their inquiries respecting the excise than 
* the customs x. | 

There never was a fact respecting the history of fi- 
nance laid before the public more striking than that- 
which is now under consideration; or one from which 
more important conclusions may be drawn respecting le- 
gislation and the good government of a state. | 

It is here made apparent, that à country being more in 
extent than the half of Scotland, and inhabited by above 

These three counties are not mentioned nominatim in the report; but 


they are actually included in it, as they are within the collection of the 
district of Inverneſs. 


+ The kress in the year 1776, by the account, appears to have been 
L. 4888: 18: 24. 


7 Third repcrt of the committee of fiſneries, dated July 14. 178 5. p. 112. 
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Half a million of people, not only does not afford any revenue, 
but is even a burden upon the other parts of the commu- 
nity. To this let me add, that if the committee had ex- 
tended their researches into Banffshire, Aberdeenſhire, 
EKincardineſhire, and Perthſbire, excluding the towns of 
Aberdeen and Perth, with a small circuit round each; as 
also to the southern internal counties of Scotland, bad 
the coal district, the came result would have appeared. 
Since, therefore, there are nearly two-thirds of the per- 
sons in Scotland who contribute nothing towards the 
public revenue drawn from thence, it follows that the whole 
of the national revenue drawn from that country, is ob- 
tained from the small hut active and industrious division 
of it, on bath sides of the friths of the Clyde and Forth, 
which abounds with manufactures and commerce; and 
which, at the highest calculation, has never been computed 
to contain half a million of souls, in which places only, 
the expence of collecting the taxes, falls ſhort of the re- 
venue collected by them. But from Sir John Sinclair's 


account of the public revenue, [part iii. p. 354. ] it appears 


that Scotland paid in the year 1788, a free revenue to 
the amount of more, than one million sterling, after de- 
ducting the expence of collecting. Here, then, we are 
forced to draw the same conclusion as before. Those in 
the Hebrides, c. who yield no revenue to the state what - 
ever, are oppreſsed by the weight of taxes; 3 while those 
others who yield at the rate of forty ſhillings a-head, are 
an thriving and prosperous circumstances; and feel not 
their preſsure in the smallest degree, In ſhort, whatever 
way we turn ourselves, we find that the prosperity of the 
people, and the proportional amount of the revenue yield- 
ed by them, keep pace with each other. How blindly, 
then, do those reason, who would persuade the people 


| that the amount of the revenue yielded by us, is a proof | 
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of our national poverty, and a reason why we never can 
become more wealthy * ? = 

* A writer who pretends to be a leader of the public reſpecting a- 


Fairs of finance, and to direct the people as to what reforms are wanted in 
government, lately laid before his readers a liſt of the public burdens 
of Britain, copied from Sir John Sinclair's hiſtory of the revenue, part 
III. p. 164. with many wnauthoriged alterations, all tending to ſwell 
the amount of the account, ſo that inſtead of 17,416,052]. of real public 
revenue raiſed in Britain, including expence of collection, bounties, 
and allowances, as it ſtands in the original, he makes it amount to 
31,175,2991. which he cloſes with this emphatic exclamation, Thirty 
one millions 175 thouſand 299 pounds taken from the profits of the 
farmer, manufacturer, artizan, and labourer, is ſo heavy a draw- 
4 back upon the induſtry of a nation, as to create an abſolute impoſſibility 
for a oy arts become rich, while ſuch an enormous ſum is annually de- 
* ducted from the income of their labour and induſtry.” {Edinburgh 
Gazetteer, No. 2.] This writer, however, had no occaſion to ſtop at 
I millions; for, in the preſent ſtate of this country, by following the 
ſame principles he has hd in ſtating that account, he might have 
very eaſily made it three hundred millions if he had choſen to do ſo.— 
For example, Turnpikes, navigable rivers and canals, charitable dona- 
tions to the poor, public hoſpitals, &c. make ſo many items of this ac · 
count. Now, that the amount of the turnpik es is actually paid by thoſe 
-who travel on the roads, which theſe levies are raiſed to repair, cannot 
be diſputed; but it can as little he diſputed that the ſame public pays 
the hire of carriages and waggons travelling on theſe roads; why then 
4s the total amount of money paid for the carriage of goods of every 
kind excluded? In the ſame manner the lockage dues of canals, and tolls 


on navigable rivers, cannot be more juſtly charged than the freight of 


goods that go along them ; and the freight of goods on a canal is no 
more a public burden, than the freight of goods to every part of the 


world. If again, the money | give in private charities be accounted a 


Public tax, ſurely the money I pay for labourers, the rent I pay for 
Houſes or land, the expences I muſt beſtow for maintaining my wife and 
children, and ſelf, which are articles of much more unavordable expendi- 
ture dan charitable donations are, ought all to be included. In ſhort, 
.every article of expenditure that can be conceived ought to come into 
this account. And as the total amount of the account, when thus 
Nated, will always be in proportion to the wealth of the nation; you 
will thus, by the ſame mode of reaſoning, be able clearly to demon- 
ſtrate that in a wealthy nation it is abſolutely impeſſible for any one to be 
rich; but that in a poor country the people muſt all be exceedingly 
wealthy. For example, about fifty years ago there was not a ſingle 
turnpike in Scotland fo that that tax, amounting to perhaps 100,0001, 


— 


a year, was totally wanting, There were not perhaps ten carriages go- 


Ing between Glaſgow and Edinburgh in a year, and now there are ups 
wards of ten — and ſo in proportion in other places, ſo that the 
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As it is not easy to trace matters of uch à complicated 
nature as the operations of finance upon industry, and the 
reciprocal influence of industry upon revenue, it is not 
surprising that men who have never reflected on these 


ſum total of money paid for hire of goods and carriages now may be 
rated at a couple of millions at leaſt. What a miſerable ftate then muſt. 
we now be in, in compariſon of that which we experienced at the for- 
mer period? How rich muſt —_ have then been, when not a iota 
on this article was raiſed on induſtry? How poor muſt they norv be, 
when ſuch immenſe ſums are dauucted from the income of labour and in- 
duſtry 41 | 
2 are the ridiculous coneluſions to be drawn from the abſurd res- 
fonings of ill-informed men, who pretend to judge of matters, with the 
nature of which they are unacquainted. Nor ſhould 1 have taken the 
trouble of expoſing their abſurdity at preſent, had it not been with 2 
view to convince many well-intentioned men, that when they ſuffer 
themfelves to be led by ſuch blind guides, they are in great danger of 
being drawn on to their own undoing. | _ 
In the account above quoted, it is obvious that many of thoſe articles 
Kated as burthers _ induſtry, are in fact premiums upon it; and are the 
a 133 cauſes of national wealth. Without roads, as was the caſe 
"fifty years ago, neither manufactures nor commerce could have almoſt 
an exiſtence among us; and next to theſe, canals, we now know, are 
among the moſt effe@tual means of augmenting national proſperity.— 
Even national taxes, ſtrictly fo called, when properly applied, ftand in 
the ſame predicament. Government may be confidered, with regard 
to man, nearly in the ſame light as centinels appointed, by many claſſes 
of wild animals, to watch over their general ſafety. While theſe centi- 
nels are awake, the others are allowed to paſture in peace and fafety ; 
with this remarkable difference, however, between men and other ani- 
mals, that theſe ccntine!s have it not in their power either to repreſs 
inſults committed by individuals upon each other, nor to protect the 
- whole body from external injury. All they can do is to give the alarm 
wehen external danger appears, and then to leave every individual to 
provide for his own ſafety the beſt way he can. But with regard to 
ernment among men, it extends, not only to the warning of danger 
2 without, but alſo to the warding it off; not only does it afford 
protection from foreign rapacity, but alfo provides perfect ſecurity 
againſt the injuſtice of neighbours, the rapacity of vagabonds, and the 
inſults of power. Under the protection of this unobſerved ſhield, 
every man is allowed to mind his own affairs, in tranquillity and peace; 
and to follow them in what manner he judges moſt proper. Were 
he deprived for a moment of this protecting ſhield, his whole time 
would be leſs than ſufficient for guarding his perſonal ſafety ; and all 
other buſineſs muſt of courſe be at an end. At preſent he has never 
«occaſion to ſpend a ſingle thought on that momentous ſubject. Go- 
vernment is therefore the ſource of all induſtry and weakh „and the 
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subjects, ſhould often fall into mistakes, when they pre- 
tend to decide magisterially upon it. To explain, hows 
ever, in some measure, to the most ordinary understand - 


taxes, which alone can ſupport government, may be conſidered as the 
direct parent of every bleſſing we enjoy. | 

Allow me to ſtate a ſingle inſtance, «s an illuſtration of the poſitions 
here aſſumed. The poſt- office is one of the principal branches of re- 
venue, which derives its organization from the influence of government; 
Government alone, by poſſeſſing the means of directing the ſcattered 
efforts of millions of men towards one point, has it in its power to make 
all thoſe little efforts, which ſeparately would be nothing, when thug 
united, to become irreſiſtible, If the poſt office were annihilated, what 
would be the conſequence? Without a regular government to take 
charge of ſuch a complicated buſineſs it never could have been eſtabliſh- 
ed. Were individuals left to find out channels of conveyance, the ex- 
pence would be inſuperable ; were aſſociations to attempt it, the ſame 


objection would remain. The expence would be enormous, the riſk in- 


finite; and of courſe all the channels of commerce would be ſhut up 
for ever. : 
This would be the caſe even when we conſider our own ifland only *; 
but when we extend our thoughts beyond this iſland, the poſt- office opens 
to our view a ftene ſo immenſe, ſo ſtupenduouſly grand, as to fill the 
mind with wonder and aſtoniſhment, I, for example, put in a dozey 
of letters into the poſt- office, at the expence of a few ſhillings, direct- 
ed to the moſt remote corners of this habitable globe, and immediately 
retire to reſt, or play, or the convivial enjoyment of my friend, with- 
out the ſmalleſt anxiety, well knowing that in my ſervice, men will be 
employed continually travelling through night and day, for days, for 
weeks, for months, for years; that the moſt ſtormy ſeas will preſent 
no barrier to my commands ; that the deepeſt ſnows will not interrupt 
the progreſs of my meſſengers; that the bleakeſt deſarts will be paſſed 
to fulfil my will: nor will there be any relaxation in their exertions 
till anſwers ſhall be brought back from all the corners of the univerſe, 
Had any man ſaid that ſuch a thing could be accompliſhed by man, be- 
fore it had been actually done, it would have been declared to be ut- 
terly beyond the reach of human powers : yet ſuch, every man in Bri- 
tain knows is the caſe; and he regards it not, becauſe this is done with 
ſo much eaſe to himſelf as never to excite a thought in his boſom. It 
is government alone, however, which effects this, and thouſands of 
other accommodations to every man; by the means of which he is en- 
abled to carry on his trade with advantage, and to avail himſelf of his 
induſtry. All this it is enabled to do ſolely by means of taxes, 


* 7t appears by hiflorical records, that in the days of Elizabeth," when com 
merce was not entirely in its infancy, no letter could be ſent between England 
and Scotland but by occaſional meſſengers ; and that the ſpeedieſt expreſs at 
bat time took tavelve days at leaſt to go between London and Edinburgh, 
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gs, the manner in which the paradoxical phenomenon I 
have here stated is produced, let the following fact be ad- 
verted to. | | | 


Little are many of thoſe who call out loudly againſt taxes, aware of 
the infinite benefits he derives from them; or of the dreadful ſtate to 

which he would be reduced, were he deprived of the reſources that 
theſe afford to his induſtry. . 
The expence of government is another ſource of clamour to unthink- 
ing men in the preſent day; and the multitude have been taught to 
believe, that wherever the expence of government is ſmall, the admi- 
niſtration is good; and tht reverſe. This is one of thoſe arguments 
well calculated to inflame the minds of the people; becauſe every one 
has a natural propenſity to believe, that men who have the handli 
of public money will miſapply it—which is a truth that will not. be de- 
nied by any thinking perſon.— That ſuch miſapplications may be found 
in every government, I have no doubt: and in our own as readily as any 
ether. This is a good argument for attention and a careful inveſtiga- 
tion of particulars : but as to the general argument, which proceeds on 
the ſuppoſition that abuſes of any one government muſt always be in 
proportion to the expence of it when compared with that of another 
country, nothing can be more falſe. | 

The expence of government muſt ever keep pace in ſome meaſure 

with the wealth of the people governed; for a very obvious reaſon ;. 
viz. becauſe no man will leave his private buſineſs or amuſements, 
when his fortune is ſuch as to permit him to indulge them, in order 
to appropriate his time to the public functions of the State; unleſs he 
ſhall. obtain emoluments proportioned: to what he would conſider as a 
ſufficient compenſation for his time, At the æra of the Union, for 
example, a merchant or manufacturer in Scotland, would have been 
reckoned a very reſpectable man, who could afford to ſpend a hundred 
pounds a year upon his family ; but at the preſent day it -is nothing 
uncommon to find a merchant or manufacturer there who can ſpend 
4 thouſand pounds a year; and a proportional advance has taken place 
in "other departments. It follows then, that one hundred pounds a 
year, ſhould, at the Union, have been decmed nearly the ſame tempta- 
tion for a man to abandon his private buſineſs, and accept of ſome de- 
partment under government, as a thouſand pounds would now be. 
Can it therefore be ſuppoſed that the ſame buſineſs can now be carried 
on by government, at the ſame expence as formerly? That is impoſ- 
fible. Does not every man in Edinburgh know, that the ſalaries of the 
Judges were lately confiderably augmented ;. and that they are ſtill ſo 
ow, that it is with great difficulty government can find an advocate, of 
abilities, who enjoys good buſineſs, that will accept of a gown, till he 
has either made ſo much money, or has become ſo old, as to wiſh for 
more eaſe than he can enjoy while practiſing at the bar. It is there- 
fore an unavoidable conſequence, that in a wealthy country, the ex- 
po of government , muſt of neceſſity be greater in proportion to the 
unctions it has to perform than in a poor one, akogether independent 
of miſmanagement or other circumſbances. 
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'On the banks of the river Leven, in Dumbartonſhire 2: 


a small valley, not exceeding five miles in length, and 


half a mile in breadth, there have been establiſhed, within- 
the course of ten or. fifteen years, manufactures to such an 
extent, that the duties paid by this small district alone, in 
the year ending on the 5th of July 1792, amounted to 
the amazing sum of L. 5 5, 618, 2 s. sterling. This district 
is not equal in extent to an ordinary pariſh; and its whole 
population is about a thousand souls. Here, then, we find 
that each person pays of public taxes, to the amount of 
more than L. 55. What a ruinous state must these poor 
people be in! would our new teachers say. This, they would 
exultingly exclaim, if the fact had fallen under their no- 
tice, must occasion such a“ drawback upon the industry of 
a nation, as to create an abso/ute impoſcibility for a people 
* ts become rich, while such an enormous sum is annually: 
« deducted from the income of their labour and industry.“ 
But how. do the facts tally. with their reasoning ? So far 


is it from being an abselute 1mpoſsibility for the manufactu- 


rers to become rich, that there never were manufacturers. 
in a more thriving way; nor almost any others in this. 
country who became rich. with greater rapidity. In ſhort, 
here again we might invert the reasoning once more, and 
say, with much greater truth, © if the manufacturers were 
not growing rich, it would create an absolute impoſsibili- 
ty in them to pay such immense sums to the revenue ;“ for 
no art whatever can squeeze a great revenue from a poor 


and oppreſsed people. 


From these facts may be drawn three ine of 
great political importance. 5 

The ret is, that since it appears that in matters of fi- 
nance, the real consequence of a measure may be extreme- 
ly different from what might be expected to result from 
it, on the first superficial view of the subject, those wha 
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have not been accustomed. to investigations of this nature, 
ought to be slow in adopting: opinions, and. cautious in 
deciding upon them; seeing they may so readily be in- 
duced, from a partial view of the subject, to judge erro- 
neously “. 


FTho' I have always avoided to enter on _ politics in this miſ- 


cellany, and of late have waved political diſcuſſions of all ſorts, with 
more than ordinary care, in hopes that the natural good ſenſe of the 
people of this country would bring them to ſee the futility of thoſe 


crude notions reſpecting government which have been ſo induſtriouſſy 
diſſeminated among them; but finding that theſe doctrines have been 


carried much farther than there was reaſon to apprehend, and that 
open attempts begin to be avowed towards fapping the foundations of 
our happy conſtitution, I think myſelf called on openly to avow myſelf 
a defender of that conſtitution, under the protecting influence of which, 


this nation enjoys a degree of proſperity, and its-inhabitants a perſonal 


ſafety and political freedom, that never was equalled in any part of the 
world; and which, if once deranged, there is too much reaſon to fear 
might never be recovered again. 


No perſon who has read my writings will ſuſpect that I am likely to 


become the blind panegyriſt of any miniſter, or the ſteady partizan of 


his opponents. With the proſperity or adverſity of any party, or the. 


coming in or going out of office of any man, I take no concern; and 


F cannot but ſmile when I hear the moral character and immaculate 
principles of any of theſe perſons, held up to view as objects of admi- 
ration to the multitude. If the preſervation of this, or any other na- 
tion, depended on the virtue of its Miniſters, it would ſoon be at an 
end. The excellence of our conſtitution conſiſts in its power of reſiſt- 


ing even the influence of vice, and in preſerving the rights of men, in 


2 of the corruption of courtiers, or the venality of the people; for 
e laſt, I am afraid, is at leaſt equal to that of the firſt ; and ought to 


be guarded againſt with equal care. It is this univerſal protection our 


conſtitution affords, equally againſt the vices of thoſe of high and of 
low ſtation, which forms the diſcriminating feature that diſtinguiſhes- 
it from all others that ever did exiſt ; and which 1, as a real friend of 


the people, and a protector of thoſe who know not how to protect 


themſelves, ſhall. endeavour to preſerve from every inconſiderate inne- 
vation. 


It has become of late the faſhionable cry that all power ought to be 


entruſted. with the people; as if we were not acquainted with the 


miſerable effects that have reſulted from this kind of government, in 
every State that exceeded. the ſize of a good pariſh, or poſſeſſed the 


means of acquiring wealth, where it has been tried, from the beginning 


of the world till the preſent time. | 
Others cry loud for a reform in parliament. If by a reform is meant 
fuch an alteration, either in the laws, or the mode of election, as a 


change in the circumſtances of the country ſhall have rendered neceſ- 
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The second is, that since the tax may be light and easy 
fo one part of the community, while it is severe and op- 
preſsive to another part of it; and since it will always 
happen that wherever its preſsure is light it will be a pro- 


fary, I can underſtand the meaning of it, and approve the principle. 
Such alterations have in fact been made, from time to time, in every 
age; and it is by that means our conſtitution has gradually attained 
the perfection it poſſeſſes; and, by a continuance of the ſame practice. 
can alone preſerve it But when they talk of bringing back- the confi» 
tution to its original flate, or farity, T then ſee that the perſons who uſe 
emſelves underſtand what they ſay, or 
they mean to impoſe upon thoſe to whom they. ſpeak.” Every perſon 
in the leaſt acquainted with the hiſtory of our conſtitution, knows, that 
it was originally a moſt licentious ariſtocracy, in which the Nobles, 
then called Barons, were every thing, and the people nothing ; if the 
moſt abject flaves deſerve that name. Gradually the crown became the 
protector of the people, and emancipated them from that miſerable 
ſtate of political thraldom under which they had ſo long groaned. The 
monarch and the people, by mutually ſupporting each other, at length 
became a counterpoiſe to the turbulent nobles, and inſolent prelates; 
and, by a ſeries of gradual and judicious innovations, cruſhed their en- 
ormous power, and reared up that conſtitution of which we now ſs 
zuſtly boaſt. Thoſe therefore who talk of bringing back the conflitution to 
its original purity know not what they ſay; or they mean, by theſe 
plauſible words, tp impoſe upon the ignorant multitude. 
| Others talk of a radical reform of parliament, which ſhall be calcu- 
lated to guard againſt all corruption in time to come. Such a change 


would be a deſirable reform indeed! but how is it to be done? This 


they pretend to think would be effectually done, if the rights of elec- 
tion were extended to all the people. There are, I believe, in this king- 
dom at the preſent moment, many well-meaning honeſt men, who ſeri- 
ouſly believe, that, if this regulation were adopted, almoſt every po- 
litical evil that can diſtreſs a State, would be inſtantly removed. I, 
however, who have for many years paſt heen attentivg, to the o 

tion of laws, have ſo often ſeen, that the effect that reſulted from cer- 
tain regulations has been exceedingly different from what was expected, 
that I have acquired a degree of diffidence with regard to any great 
alteration in government, that cannot be eaſily removed. What might 


be all the political conſequences of ſuch a great alteration, neither I, 


nor any other perſon, can at preſent foreſee; but that the effects would 
be very different from what the ſavourers of this plan ſeem to expect, 
requires little political acumen to perceive. I ſhall endeavour to point 
out a ſew of them. | 7 | ; 

Let us ſuppoſe for a moment that the right of electing members of 
parliament ſhould be lodged in the heads of families, univerſally, through. 
eut the whole of Britain; as this ſeems to be as natural a mode of re. 
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ductive tax, and where it acts as an oppreſsive burden 
upon the people, the revenue afforded by it will be trif- 


Ung and inconsiderable; it would seem that legislators 
who have a sincere desire to promote the welfare of the 


gulating popular elections as any that can be conceived. I ſhall firſt 


conſider what would be the effect of this regulation in towns, and next 


in the country. | 

In towns, without taking into account the turbulence and diſſipa- 
tion this would occafion, and the difficulty of cortecting abuſes in the 
manner of voting, &c. one moſt obvious conſequence would be, that 


a great manufacturer, who employs many hundreds of hands, would 
naturally poſſeſs the power of giving an equal number of votes. At 


preſent indeed, while the demand for our manufactures is ſuch as to 


exceed our power to ſupply, and when of courſe operative hands are 
ſo ſcarce as to require to be courted, this might not be altogether the 


caſe; but no ſooner would the number of hands be equal to, or greater 


.than the demand for them, than this would be abſolutely, and inevitably 
experienced: for every man that voted contrary to the will of his maſ- 
ter, would be turned out of employment. 


In the preſent ſituation of things the caſe might be a little varied, 
but the effect would not be materially different. A diſcontented 
nobleman, or perſon of high rank, who had loſt his fortune by gam- 
ing or other fathionable extravagancies, and who had not received all the 
emoluments from the miniſter that he expected, might demean him- 
ſelf ſo far, as to become a promoter of ſocieties and clubs among 
the lower ranks of the people, under the ſpecious pretext of alleviating 
taxes, and reforming «buſes ; of which they knew juſt as much as he 


* ſhould be pleaſed to tell them. This perſon, or the minion of a mi- 


niſter, or the beautiful wife of a grandee, by treating them with ex- 
treme reſpect, would ſo effectually flatter their vanity, as to get them to 
vote, without heſitation, for any perſon he pleaſed to recommend. — 
Other ſatellites would be employed to flatter and harangue other ſo- 
cieties; and ſo the thing would go on.—Not one of thoſe numerous 
members of theſe ſocieties, would know either the talents or diſpoſitions 
of the perſon for whom they-voted ; but the miniſter, or any other 
man who thus choſe to act, would eaſily effect his purpoſe when he 
leaſed. 
9 In the country, matters would be ſtill worſe. At preſent we complain, 
not without reaſon, that a nobleman, who by the laws of the land, has 
no right to vote for a member of parliament himſelf, ſhould attempt, 
by creating nominal and fictitious votes, to acquire an undue influence; 
and the courts of juſtice have, I think, with much propriety, of late, 
interfered to check this ſort of fraudulent encroachment. But what 


would happen ſhould this % take place, which ſo many perſons - 


clamourouſly call out for? Why theie nobles and great men would at 
@ncc be freed from an immenſe deal of trouble and expence they hayg 
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people intrusted to their care, could not obtain a more 
infallible rule for judging of the beneficial or hurtful ten- 
dency of any individual tax, or its congruity or incongrui- 
ty to the different local circumstances of the country in 
various places, than to remark what is the quantum of the 


been hitherto obliged to be at, in attempting in vain, to obtain a de- 


gree of influence not one hundredth part ſo great as this law, at one 
ſtroke, would confer upon them. All that the great proprietors of land 
would then have to do, would be to leave their tenants without leaſes, 
as is at preſent done in many parts of England, from the ſame motive; 
and then, if ever a tenant ſhould vote differently from what his land- 


lord wiſhed him to do, he would be ſure to be turned out of his farm. 


Thus would a noble duke, or other perſon of great fortune, be able, 
without trouble or expence, to make, perhaps, five or ſix county mem- 
bers when he pleaſed ; ſo that the frequency of elections would give 
him no diſturbance. —Lefler proprietors, as happened of old in the in- 
fancy of our conſtitution, before the principles of freedom grew up in 
it, feeling their own inſignificance, and that they could onlybecome of con- 
ſequence, by allying themſelves with their powerful neighbours, would pay 
them homage, that they in their turn might receive protection. The free- 
dom of which we juſtly boaſt at preſent, would thus be, in a moment, ef- 
fectually deſtroyed; and in a few years, we ſhould be as deſpicable ſlaves, 
as thoſe of Poland or Ruſſia now are. Theſe conſeq ences are clearly the 
reſult of the meaſures fo warmly recommended by even the moderate 
part of thoſe who ſtile themſelves the friends of the people. As to 
thoſe who wiſh to imitate the conduct of France, it diſrovers ſuch a 
degree of inſanity, that to pretend to reaſon with them would be high- 
ly ridiculous. 'Thoſe who cannot ſee at once the ruinous tendency of 


the conduct of that people, for ſyſtem of government it cannot be 


called, could not be convinced, were one even raiſed from the dead 
to warn them of it. 


From theſe flight ſketches, which might be extended much farther, 
I ſhould fain.hope, it would be made apparent, that the buſineſs of a 
reform in government, is a matter of much greater intricacy, and more 
ſerious difficulty, than many perſons ſeem at preſent to apprehend ; and 
will be convinced that the wiſeſt thing that can be done, is to avoid 
haſty and indigeſted innovations, or great alterations of any ſort; and 
that this ought to be particularly guarded againſt, at a time when the 
-minds of the multitude, heated by wild and impraQicable notions, run 
a riſk of influencing the deciſions of even the higher orders of the com- 
-munity. It is a maxim in private life, that no man ought to act, in a 
caſe of importance, while he feels himſelf under the influence of any 
ſtrong paſſion or prejudice : The rule will equally apply to the con- 
duct of men, in regard to public affairs, 
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revenue arising from that tax, in proportion to the number 


of people in different districts. 

The third inference is, that as taxes in general preſs 
leſs severely upon the inhabitants of large and opu- 
lent towns, and trading and commercial districts, than on 
distant rural provinces, where wealth and commerce have 


not been fully establiſhed, it is of great consequence that 


legislators, when about to adopt any fiscal regulation, 
ſhould not form a judgement of its effects upon the 
community at large, from what they observe it will pro- 
duce on the people in their immediate neighbourhood ; 
but they ought to be particularly attentive to observe 
what will be its operation upon the distant provinces, in 
order that it may be adapted to the circumstances and situa- 
tion of these provinces. For if the regulation ſhall be 
such as to repreſs the industry of the people in these poor 


provinces, it will not only be there unproductive itself, 


but it will, in the most effectual manner, render all other 
taxes unproductive, and keep the people ever poor, dis- 
pirited, and incapable of contributing their ſhare towards 
the public revenue of the state, and of course will render 
the burden more heavy upon the others. In these cir- 
cumstances, it becomes the duty of a wise legislator, not 
from principles of humanity alone, but in compliance- 
with the dictates of natural equity and sound policy, so 
to mitigate every burden imposed, as to be exactly pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of the district, and abilities 
of the people, in every part of the country, wherever that 


can be done. 


Upon these principles I wiſh to take a view of the ef- 
fects of the tax upon coals, carried coastwise, in Britain, 
upon the prosperity of the people, the industry of diffe- 
rent districts, and the amount of the national revenue ; 
and I think I ſhall be able to ſhow, that it has been exten- 

_ | | 


E 
ded to many parts of the country where it never ſay 
to have taken place; where it has long operated as a 


bar to industry, and as a regulation highly oppreſsive to a 


very numerous people; and that this regulation was ori- 
ginally adopted, and has -been since blindly continued, 
to the great diminution of the national revenue, merely be- 
cause its consequences had not been adverted to at first, 
nor hitherto suffic ĩently attended to. 

Long before, the union, a duty had been imposed upon 
coals carried coastwise n England ; and as the coals thus 
carried coastwise there, had been consumed chiefly in 
London, the wealthy emporium of the empire, where it 
was found to be a productive, and consequently not an 
oppreſsive tax, it seems to have been hence raſhly con- 
cluded, that if the same tax ſhould be extended to all 
other parts of the empire, neither would it be oppreſsive 


there, and that of course it would yield a great reve- 


nue. 
According to this mode of reasoning, the Britiſh par- 


liament, in the year 1710, when the temporary law im- 


posing a duty on all coals carried coast wise to any part in 
England, from the ports of Newcastle and Sunderland, ex- 
pired, a new act was obtained, imposing a duty of 3s. 8 d. 
fer ton, upon all coals carr:ed coastwise from these or any 
other ports in Britain, to any part in the island, though 
the commiſsioners for Scotland had warmly opposed this 
clause at the union, and effectually excluded it from being 
then adopted; because they knew it was not compatible 
with the circumstances of the people of this country, and 
would prove ruinous to the industry of the nation. 

The same arguments would have applied to several pla- 
ces in E gland and Wales, had they been adverted to at the 


time; but the cause of the poor at that time, as at many 
others, was not adverted to; because they had nobody to 
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represent their case; and * the richest and most 
manufacturing and commercial districts, both in Scotland 
and England, were not to be materially affected by that 
law. In England, the large extensive and manufacturing 
counties of York; as also Westmoreland, Lancaſhire, 
Shropſhire, Oc. poſseſsing inexhaustible mines of coals, 
which could be distributed to the manufacturing inland 
counties every where, by means of the Ouse, the Trent, the 
Humber and the Severn ; and the rivers or canals leading 
from or to them, were not in the smallest degree affected 
by it; and in Scotland the ſhires of Renfrew, Lanark, and 
Ayr, every where abounding in coal; together with that 
rich and populous district along the frith of Forth, the legal 
limits of which had been fixed at St Abbs Head ' on the 
south, and the Red Head on the north, being, as a fr:th, 
not liable to pay any coal duty, were also unaffected by 
this law. But the places beyond that, being then poor, and 
in a great measure unknown, and at that time chiefly sup- 
plied with fuel from the plentitul peat moſses which then 
abounded there, did not oppose the law, and were of 
course disregarded. ; 

Thus, was establiſhed, by the Britiſh parliament, unweet- 
ingly, a fiscal regulation, which has proved, in its opera- 
tion, the most hurtful of any law that ever was adopted 
in a civilized country; and it has since been continued 
unrepealed, merely because the baneful influence of its 
operations have not been sufficiently adverted to. 

To obtain an increase of revenue could be the only 
motive for originally imposing that tax : but the experi- 
ence of near a century has proved, that, in this respect, 

hose who recommended it had judged erroneously ; and 
if administration had been as attentive to the general in- 
terests of the people, as they ought to have been, or had 
adverted to the rule for discriminating between oppreſ- 
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give and easy taxes, above establiſtred, it would have been 
long ago taken off from those places where it was unpro- 
ductive, and where of course it operated as a bar to in- 
dustry. But as this rule seems not to have been thought 
of, there has not, hitherto, been any attempt made to dis- 
criminate in matters of this sort. 

This has, however, been done in part, by the commit- 
tee of fiſheries above mentioned; for, in the course of 
their investigations, having found that one great cause of 
the poverty of the people in the remote parts of Scotland, 
from which arose that impotence with regard to the pay- 
ment of taxes, which so forcibly struck them, was the 
want of fuel, occasioned by the high price of coals when 
loaded with a duty, they naturally wiſhed to know what 
was the amount of revenue arising from that destruc- 
tive tax. Their words are here equally clear and deci- 
sive as in other parts of their report. 

It appears from accounts laid on your table, that the 

« whole nett duty collected on coal over a// Scotland, does 
© not exceed L. 3000 a- year; which furniſhes the most con- 
“ vincing proof to your committee, that the present du- 
© ties are too high, and operate more as a prohibition on 
6 the use of the article, than as a benefit to the revenue.“ 
Lp. 114] | 

The inconveniences towhich the inhabitants are ubjec- 
ted on account of this duty, are thus justly stated by the 
same committee : © The labour of the inhabitants of chose 
«© parts where the fitheries would be best carried on, being 
employed for the greatest part of the summer in provi- 
ding fuel for themselves or others, it appears to your com- 
mittee, that a remiſsion of the duty on coal carried coast- 
« wise, would enable the people to purchase coal at a mo- 
e derate price; would remove one of the great obstacles to 
“their collecting themselves together in towns and villages, 


1 | 
and allow them to employ the zummer in prosecuting the 
« fiſheries, and other branches of industry.“ [ Ibid. ] 

It did not fall within the object of their inquiry, to as- 
certain the amount of this tax in different parts of Eng- 
land, or in Wales, whose circumstances nearly resemble 
those of Scotland, and where I can have no doubt this 
tax will be equally unproductive and oppreſsive; but I 
trust, that when an investigation of this kind ſhall be at- 
tempted by an enlightened minister, he will perceive the 
very great detriment that accrues to the nation at large, 
from the operation of this cruel, impolitic, and unproduc- 
tive tax; and some others that operate in the same manner; 
and the prodigious defalcation of revenue it has long occasi- 


oned : and will of course, at once, abolifh it in all places, 


wherever situated, where it ſhall appear, from the scanti- 
neſs of the revenue afforded by it, that it has there ope- 
rated as a bar to the industry of the people, and by that 
means has been a cause of general poverty among them. 
It is by attentions of this sort, to the real interests of 
the lower claſses of the people intrusted to his care, that a 
minister ſhould lay the sure foundations of a lasting fame; 
and not by aiming at that kind of temporary power which 
is to be obtained by augmenting the inffuence of rich and 


luxurious monopolizers, or by cheriſhing wealthy commu- 


nities and corporations, which strive to repreſs the indus- 
try of distant parts of the country, that they themselves 
may be the greater gainers by that superiority which 
they have already so decidedly obtained. 


Beheving, as I myself do, that Britain never did poſseſy 
a minister who was more capable than the present one, of 


judging of the measures that are hurtful or beneficial to 
the country; and being willing to hope that he will be in- 
clined to promote the general interests of the country, if 
rightly informed of facts respecting those remote parts, 
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which he has no opportunity of observing himself, I think 
it my duty, in this manner, to do what I can to bring: to his 
view, the real state of a part of the country, which has hi- 
therto attracted a very small ſhare of the attention of govern- 
ment; and which, if it did obtain a proper ſhare of its 
notice, might become one of the most valuable provinces 
of the Britiſh- empire: so that instead of being a burden 
upon the revenue, it might come to be a flouriſhing and 
productive district. If others, who are more nearly inte- 
rested in the prosperity of these remote regions than my- 
self, and who equally know the situation of the people, 
ſhall embrace the opportunity that is now offered to them; 
without tumultuous combinations, or factious clamour, 
calmly to represent the state of the country where they 
respectively inhabit, in true colours, without exaggeration 
or disguise, and point out the circumstances that have 
most contributed to depreſs the people, and the means of 
bettering their condition, I ſhould think there is every 
reason to believe, that this kind of information would 
have its due weight; as it ever ought to have with the 
rulers of a nation. 

And as every person who lives in the remote parts of 
Scotland, must know, that no one circumstance has contri- 
buted more effectually to repreſs the industry of the 
people, and to prevent the establiſhment of manufactures 
among them, than the want of coal; and as they must be 
sensible that the coal tax there, has vor contributed to- 
wards © the good of the whole kingdom,” but quite the 
reverse; and that it has evidently been imposed without 
a due regard © to the circumstances and abilities,” of 
that part of the kingdom; and as they must also see, 
that so long as the present coal duty ſhall continue to 
be levied there, that no efforts within their power can 
ever render the people easy and independent in circum- 


E 

stanees; yet as it does not appear that parliament was 
ever properly apprised of these circumstances, we cannot 
so much accuse that body of impropriety of conduct, as 
the inhabitants themselves of culpable negligence, in not 
representing these circumstances to parliament. They 
ought, therefore, surely to embrace the present opportu- 
nity, of publicly declaring what they know respecting the 
operation of the coal tax there; that neither the present, 
nor future ministers, may have it in their power to plead 
ignorance as an excuse for any impropriety of conduct 
with regard to the circumstances of these distant regions. 

It is thus, and thus only, that the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants of these districts, can free themselves from blame in 
the eyes of their descendants. 

Let me then exhort my countrymen, instead of busying 
their heads about wild and impracticable systems of reform, 
as they are improperly called, to turn their attention to dis- 
cover those real evils that occasion distreſs to their friends 
and dependants, and point them out distinctly to the mi- 
nister and parliament; who being thus informed as to the 
real state uf those remote countries, may be enabled to 
adopt such measures as ſhall tend effectually to relieve 
them; and thus add to the © general good and prosperity 
of the whole.” It is now ten years since I first beheld, in 
person, the state of that country; and was witneſs to the 
misery under which the people groan, because of the 
coal tax, and similar injudicious regulations. Since then, 
I have not ceased to embrace every proper opportunity of 
pleading their cause, with all the energy in my power. 
My efforts have not been seconded with all that ardour 
that might have been expected, by those who would be 
chiefly benefitted by the prosperity of these poor people : 
but I cannot persuade myself that the present opportuni- 
ty will not be embraced ; and I am inclined to hope, 
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that if by this means a salutary system of ek for 
those parts of the country ſhall begin to be adopted, the 
good effects of it will s0@n become so apparent, as to be 
the cause of its being gradually extended to other articles 
of equal importance to this country. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I 1 in- 
vite persons to endeavour to discover evils that do not 
exist. Should my own former writings, which treated 
of this subject, be thrown aside, I have before me suffi- 
cient evidence to produce, that this evil has been long 
and deeply felt, and universally complained of, by those 
whose situation enabled them to observe the circumstan- 
ces of the people nearly. The following extracts from 
Sir John Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, prove 
this in the most convincing manner. They were written 
by a set of men respectable for their knowledge and pri- 
mitive simplicity of manners ;— a set of men totally un- 
connected, - and most of these writers here quoted, un- 
known: to one another; — each of whom wrote in his retired 
abode, the unbiaſsed dictates of his own mind, which had 
been suggested by occurrences that fell under his own ob- 
gervation, | 
— —— 

Extracts from Sir John Sinclair*s gtatistical account Scot. 

land. | 

The fuel commonly made use of, is peat; which is very 
expensive, especially in the south parts of the pariſh, which 
lie at a great distance from moſses. Some people of late 
have begun to use coals, both Scotch and Engliſh, which 
would be, by far, the cheapest fuel, were it not burdened 
with a most unreasonable tax”. [Mr James Miln, Ellon, 
Aberdeenſhire, vol. ui. p. 101.] 

There is no other fuel than coal. If we were not al- 
most prohibited from using Scotch coals, with one of the 
most unreasonable duties that was ever imposed, viz. 3s. 8 d. 


, 8. 
per ton, no other coals would be used.“ {Mr Geo. Tod, 
Eyemouth, Berwickſhire, p. 116.] 

The inhabitants of that part of the pariſh which is si- 
tuated upon Loch Fine side, labour under a very great dis- 
advantage with regard to fuel. The peats there are 
Scarce, and at such a distance, on the tops of high, steep, 
and rugged mountains, that they are carried to the houses 
at a very great expence. At the same time, the great dis- 
tance from the low country, and the croſsneſs of the navi- 
gation, render the freight of coal very. high ; but, as if 

these natural disadvantages were not sufficiently distreſsing, 
the coals are subjected to a very heavy duty. Whatever 
anay have been the original cause of this tax, it 1s astoni- 
ſhing that the legislature of a free and enlightened nation, 
mould have so long continued a. duty so oppreſsi ve and 
partial, and which so directly counteracts every attempt 
that can be made to improve those remote parts of the 
kingdom.” [Mr Dougal M Dougal, Loch- goil-head and 
Kilmorich, Argyleſhire, vol. iv. p. 194. ] 

« Peat moſs is also becoming scarce. This would really 
be an advantage, if the absurd and oppreſsive tax on coals 
were repealed, which puts it out of the power of the poor 
people to purchase coals.” [Dr Samuel Copland, Fintray, 
Aberdeenſhire, p. 238.] 

The great, and almost the only drawback which the pa- 
Tiſh sustains, is the want of coals. Our distance from these 


is about sixteen miles, which renders their carriage by | 


land very expensive; and the unreasonable,. oppreſsive 
tax laid upon coals imported, renders their carriage by sea 
still more burdensome.” {Mr James Yorstoun, Hoddom, 
Dumfriesſhire, p. 353-] 

„There are coals at the distance of nine or ten miles; 
but they are not so good as those to be had in Bally 
castle, in Ireland; from whence, or from Ayrſhire, 

pa 
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chey would readily carry them, were it not for the tax 
impased upon coals carried coastwise, which is a great 
hinderance to this part of the country.” [Mr David 
Campbell, Southend, Argyleſhire, p. 364. | 

The fuel commonly used is coal, brought from the 
Frith of Forth, and sold at the harbour of Arbroath, 
at 68. 6d. a cart load, being 72 stone. But upon all that 
paſs the Red Head, northward, there is a tax of 184d. per 
boll. There-are indeed still some whin and broom in the 
country, but the supply from these is become, by the im- 
provements in agriculture, exceedingly scarce.” [Mr 


John Carnegie, Inverkeilor, Forfarſhire, p. 280.] 


Ir the attention of government could be awakened to 
the many evils arising from the impolitic tax on coals, 
and could be prevailed upon to substitute some other re- 


venue in its stead, it would be an eſsential benefit to the 


north of Scotland in general, and to this province in par- 


' ticular.” [Mr Lewis Gordon, Drainy, Morayſnire, 
vol. iv. p. 83.] 


A disadvantage much felt in this pariſh is the scarcity 


of fuel. The common tenants and cottagers depend 
| chiefly upon turf “, the peat moſses being almost exhausted. 
The proprietors and better tenants bring coals from 


Sunderland or Newcastle ; but the high price, owing to 


the duty on this article, puts these beyond the reach of 


the poor.” [Mr Alexander Fraser, Kirkhill, Inver 
neſsſhire, ib. p. 122. ] 
„Nature has denied coal to this pariſh, and that want is 


more sensibly felt by a tax of 2s. the boll upon impor- 


tation.“ [Mr Robert Hannah, Strickathrow, Forfar. 


ſhire, p. 214.] 


By turf is here meant the sod pared from the surface of heath ground, 
The bruth and roots render it in some measure capable of being consu- 


med slewly by firs ; but it is a miserable zubstitute for fuel. Edit, 
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The principal disadvantage ander which this pariſh 
labours, is the scarcity of fuel. The few heritors, and 
the better sort of farmers, now burn coal. But it is of 
the greatest disadvantage to the ' pariſh to want fuel, or 
not to get coal at an easy rate; for it costs generally 
. 28. 2 d. the barrel; and the farmers and cottagers spend 
all the summer, and part of the harvest, in procuring some 
bad turf.” [Mr James Urquhart, Fearn, Roſsſhire, 
P- 297-] 

„The condition of the people might be b con- 
siderably, could they have coals duty free, p. 298. |——50 
that, in one word, the only means whereby. the condition 
of the people could be ameliorated, next to better seasons, 
would be, for the legislature to allow coals duty free.” 
Up. 301. 

* But perhaps the greatest 4 against houſbold i in- 
dustry and manufacture among us, is the scarcity of fuel 
in many parts of the country. A human being, pinched 
with cold, when confined within doors, is always an in- 
active being. The day light during winter, is spent by ma- 
ny of the women and children in gathering e/ding, as they 
call it; that is, sticks, furze or broom, for fuel; and the 
evening in warming their ſhivering limbs before the scanty 
fire it produces. Could our legis)ators be conducted 
through this pariſh in the winter months; could the 
Lords and Commons, during the Christmas receſs, visit 
the cottages of the poor through these parts of the united 
kingdoms, where nature hath refused coal, and their laws 
have more than doubled the price of it, this would be 
Shakespeare's © wholesome physic, ” and would, more than 
any thing else, quicken their invention to find ways and 
means of supplying the place of the worst of laws.” [¶ Mr 
John Graham, Kirkenner, Wigton county, p. 147. 

These extracts might have been made more numerous 
if it Lad been judged proper; but the above are sufficient 


—— 
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fo ſhow the uniformity of opinion, and the exact simila- 
rity of ideas that prevail in every part of the country on 


this subject. 


It is from motives of humanity only, and private expe- 
diency, that these men speak. I plead for a repeal of the 
coal tax, not leſs from these motives, than from those of 
natural justice and political expediency. In Scotland, 
the coal countries are divided from those which have 
none, by stupenduous mountains, through which it is im- 
poſsible to carry coals by means of rivers and canals, as is 
done through the central counties of England. The sea 
is in fact the only channel through which weighty com- 
modities can ever be carried from one part of that coun- 
try to another. This is, indeed, the only public road that 


can there be establiſhed. To tax coals going on that 


road, is like taxing the waggons on the king's high way 
in other parts of the country. It is baniſhing manufac- 
tures for ever, from innumerable places, which poſseſs, in 
every other respect, conveniences for manufactures and 
for trade, that cannot be equalled in any other part of 
Europe. I speak this with emphasis; because I know it 
to be true; and because I know that if the coal duty be 
taken off, this will in time be discovered, to the astoniſh- 


ment of Europe; though it may perhaps be long after I 


am laid into my grave. We have already seen, that in a 
very small district in Scotland, manufactures have risen 
in a few years to such a height, as to afford a revenue of 
more than L. 55,000 a-year. Were all the places in those 
regions that are now deprived of coals, and which are 
equally susceptible of it, converted to as beneficial purpo- 
ses, the amount of the revenue drawn from thence would 
be inconceivably great. 

The people, both in Scotland, and similarly situated 
places in England, have also reason to complain that this 
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tak was impased upon them contrary to the national fan 


pledged at the union; for no one can ever seriously main- 
tain, that this tax was ever imposed, either with a due re- 
gard to the good of the whole,” or a respect to- the 
circumstances and abilities“ of the people. 
Those who inhabit the, west coast of Britain have still 
farther reason to complain that they have been treated 
with singular severity in regard to this article; for while 
the people of Ireland have been permitted to import as 
many coals as they pleased, from Britain, at the low duty 
of 93 d per ton, they themselves have been debarred from 
obtaining this neceſsary of life, unleſs under a duty of 
nearly xrive times that amount. What was the policy 
. which could induce the Britiſh parliament to establiſh 
such an unnatural distinction, it is hard to say; but cer- 
tainly it could not be a desire to augment the revenue of 
Britain; for by allowing the Iriſh rock salt from Liver- 
pool, which the Britiſh are also prohibited from obtaining, 
together with coal on this low duty, the Iriſh are ena- 
bled to manufacture salt, on such easy terms, as to have 
establiſhed a contraband trade in that article along all the 
west coasts of Britain, which no, human power, under 
these circumstances, ever can prevent, to such an extent 
that the revenue of Britain has been diminiſhed thereby 
to the amount of at least A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS a- 
year; which the writer hereof undertakes to substantiate, if 
ever he ſhall be properly called upon for that purpose. 
Finally, and to close this long memorial, let it be ad- 
verted, that the difficulties the people labour under in 
those regions, owing to the injudicious coal tax, and a few 
other equally impolitic regulations, have excited there, a 
spirit for emigration, that ought not to be looked on with 
indifference; for the persons whom we ſhall thus lose, 
are among the most uncorrupted in their morals, and 
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Would be among the most industrious in the island, if they 


had it in their power. Whatever, therefore, is calculated to 


ameliorate their lot in life, ought to claim a particular de- 
gree of attention, not only from the mild philanthropist, but 
also from the enlightened statesman: and certainly, one 
of the first ste ps towards that amelioration, will be a 
removal of the coal duty. At present, they believe 
they are neglected by those in power; and that no 
hope of bettering their condition remains. Were this hope 
awakened, by a well timed attention, it might be pro- 
ductive of very happy effects. 
It is seldom that a minister has it in his power to gra- 
t ify the wiſhes of the people, by relieving them from an 
oppreſsive tax, while he by this means will at the same 
time augment the revenue. This singular case occurs in 
the present instance. I scarcely therefore can be per- 


suaded that a person of such perspicuity of judgement 


as our present minister is, will hesitate one moment about 

granting the relief proposed. Thus will he deservedly con- 

Ciliate the favour of thousands in the present day, and 

obtain the veneration of millions in future times. 
1 | | 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Tux remarkable rise on the price of coals of late, i im 
Edinburgh, and its neighbourhood; merits, as it has ob- 
tained, the attention of the Magistrates, whose liberal 
conduct, in giving bounties to a great amount, and other 
eases, tending to lower the price of that neceſsary article, 
must obtain the warmest approbation of every enlighten- 
ed member of the community. It must, however be re- 
gretted, that while they confine their views merely to lo- 


cal circumstances, their efforts cannot be productive of 


that eſsential relief which the beneficence of their inten- 
tions deserve, 
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At the present time coal is selling at one ſbilling instead 
ef fivepence per cwt. the usual selling price here, till with- 
in a few months past. This enormous rise of price has 
been, in part, occasioned by some coal pits on the frith 
wearing out, or being drowned, or abandoned from other 
causes; but chiefly from the coalliers, by concert, abstain- 
ing from work, for the purpose of forcing the coal owners 
to give them higher wages. Now, as the wages of this 
claſs of men is already so high, that they can afford to 
live four or five days on the money they can earn in one, 
they have had it in their power, without subjecting them- 
selves to very great hardſhips, to diminiſh the quantity of 
coals brought to market to an astoniſhing degree, and thus 
enhance the price. Were their demand granted, it is plain 


they would be enabled to produce a similar scarcity, to a 


yet greater amount, whenever they pleased. No well in- 
tentioned person, therefore, can wiſh to see an attempt 
anade to procure a temporary alleviation of the present 
distreſs by this means. TI 

But if the coal owners in this country, from a want of 
concert and unanimity, as at Newcastle and Sunderland ; 
and by grasping cach to undermine another, for the sake 
of a small temporary advantage of sale, or ot herwise, have 
subjected the public to the inconventence they now feel, 
and are of course unable to supply the demand, it sure- 
ly becomes the duty of that public to look after the gene- 
ral concerns, by adopting such liberal measures, as ſhall 
tend to obviate similar inconveniencies in time to come, 

Since, then, it is notorious that the coal owners within 


the limits of the frith of Forth, are unable to supply the 


consumption of the persons within those limits, insomuch 
that a veſsel must now lie, on an average, about two 
months before ſhe can obtain a cargo, which raises the 
Freight to an astoniſhing amount: And since Engliſh 
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coals are at present MM from coming hither, on ac- 
count of the coal duty; it is submitted to the Lord Pro- 
vost and Magistrates, and the Inhahitants of this place in 
general, whether, in the present state of the country, any 
measure can be proposed, that would so effectually tend 
to afford a radical and lasting cure for this evil, as to ap- 
ply to have the coasting duty taken off coals; and whe- 


ther, if they ſhall be convinced of this, the present di- 


streſs of the people, arising from this cause, does not call 
upon them to lose as little time as poſsible in representing 
their case to parliament, and humbly pray ing for relief. 
Other persons who feel themselves distreſsed by this duty, 
will surely see that no other mode is 80 likely to afford 
thera the relief wanted. | | 

I do not wifh to embarraſs the present question with ex- 
traneous matter, farther than merely to hint, that if coals 
are permitted to be exported to foreign parts, the quanti- 
ty left for home consumption will be the smaller; and that 
if revenue is the chief object for permitting this exporta- 
tion, the duty ſhould be as high as the trade can Poſsibly 
bear. A revenue of more than L. 50,000 a- year is raised 
in Holland, as I have been aſsured from good authority, 
upon Britiſh coals only. Might not sound policy re- 
quire, that, an article which may be exhausted, but which 
cannot be augmented by human art, ought to be taxed, 
at home, to the utmost extent it can bear? Nor is Hol- 


land the only nation to which this reasoning will apply; 


| Hut verbum cat. 
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